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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


you for once, well dressed,” 
said the widow, with affec- 





term?” she cried, in a low, | 
broken voice. ‘* He’s always | 


with her sister Fanny, and in the presence 









































; c of her parents, grandmother and aunt. 
nelle 72.29% Nongte interest. been a good boy to me, your] Mr, White moved out West with his 
«There! all done, and as pretty a suit} -Dhe*boy retired to the little honor ; I think his must have| family toward the fall of the year 18—. 
hae as a boy would wish to wear,” said the|closet, and came back in a been a sore temptation, for/ He arrived in Missouri just in time to 
;, widow Williams, as she threw the grey|moment, looking so well in never once did he disobey his | purchase a farm from a man who was go- 
inn cloth clothes over the humble bed.—|his new grey suit that the old mother. And I've just! ing further south. It was a fine open 
aa “Dear, dear,” she continued, “‘how I|tears came to his mother’s made him the first good suit : : we Ge 
nd to : season, and with the aid of some five 
_ have pinched and saved to get ’em; I/eyes, tears of extreme happi- of clothes he’s ever had, and’ ,i, strong men, he made great improve- 
—_ wonder if John will ever appreciate his | ness. . they fit him beautifully ; but! ments upon his new premises, and in the 
—_ old mother as he should? Well, well,| ‘‘ How did you get them, if you keep hima long time | course of the autumn hada large quantity 
— John’s an honest boy; that’s one com-| mother?” asked John. in prison, they won’t fit him| of Jand cleared. 
ee fort.” “Never mind, dear—only at all when he comes out, for/ As soon as the spring opened he com- 
ae It was an old garret that the setting that I worked for them. Be he’s a growing boy. Perhaps | menced work in good earnest, and toiled 
sun lighted up, old and very meagrely |* good boy, John, that’s all I then he won’t have no old| hard, early and late, to make his ground 
Med “The werest neceteltise th the ask in return. Your father mother to make him another, | productive, and to render his home in the 
shape of furniture, clothed its mean walls, |'® ™ his cold grave, and you and if he does, what will he wilderness as pleasant as possible, Still 
and the grey suit with its bright buttpns | °*° olf I have to depend went with good clothes when| there were a good many things to try the 
glittering upon the coarse coverlet, seemed | "POD his good name's gone? Apd patience of the family. The mosquitoes 
out of place by force of the strong con-|_ There re smothered sob : then too, your honor, to stay were very annoying. The house was 
trast with the rest of the surroundings. |"™ » be. . Get, mare y there saa? — years among | often filled with other disagreeable insects. 
The widow looked older than she was.—| "™sive wane ~ the lips— . the vile! He'll maybe forget| Snakes of a dangerous kind were often 
5. Hard work and scanty fare had taken all a sie ty $ aes a: “ r ots _ all his poor mother’s teach- uninvited and unwelcome visitors, and, 
tate the freshness from her cheeks, and the fire Mother, he sid, $ mo- Se Aare Cte ee ings, and become as bad 48/ worst of all, Indian hunters passed that 
your ment after, “‘let me go fora they.” : 
nt from her eyes. There was, however, the f < i y way sometimes, whose looks were by no 
‘head en'ot 6% ¢ countenance, ew ts; I’ve pr somebody.| The widow gave one appealing glance] A sob ended the sentence. The court- means encouraging to the younger mem- 
— a Serial smile, and * sweeter voice. For And—and—here’s some money I earned,” |heavenward. Sudden grief had written|room was as still as death. Suddenly bers of the White family. 
a ten years her husband had slept in the he added, laying down a gold piece in his/new lines upon her brow—her dim eyes the boy sprang up—gave a great cry, and! On the other hand there was much to 
“— grave—ten years the restless, busy man mother’s hand. ‘‘I meant to buy some/were dimmer now, with tears’. She dared|fell at his mother’s feet. be thankful for. They were all in good 
or had been so quiet! while the woman of|lothes with it; but you shall have it not glance once at the appealing face of her} ‘*O! my mother!—oh! mydearmoth- |, si). The song of birds was con- 
tha frail form and frailer health, had toiled |®°™” ’ son, but with Roman firmness she went/er !” he wailed, sobbing hysterically, “for |tinuslly in their ears. The sun was 
oe unceasingly for bread for little John and| John—John! who could give you|to the little closet, took the old clothes,|your sake I'll never do a bad thing again, bright and beautiful, and the scenery 
PE. herself. gold®” and staggered back to the little supper|no, not if I’m among villains for twenty). 4.4 them was novel and imposing.— 
r how She had kept John at school until now. “Tae pies Gee. Sane 5S Geirweet ese. years. Forgive me, mother—oh ! forgive There was no want of food, and as for 
Itis doy ate é * | tle by little, and so got it changed,” he) «God have mercy !” said the pale lips,/me this once ; let me know when I go to! 1) 4); nail . aotwn 
and and the boy had cried with vexation more Al ietiatenh cient th slt|+s z _ |clothing, they had enough an pare 
Than lence 00 be told: her many of his said hurriedly—but alas! there was guilt) gentlemen—if I must prove my only/that dreadful place, that your blessing| » years to come. 
a schoolmates respectably attired, had ee ee ee Sanne F followsme. You've done everything for Little Mary White was now in her eighth 
~— laughed at and whis vad about his old he opened it there come saddened load! She cosld not say the word, but bowing|me—you'd have mode mo ® men—an year, just two years older than her sister 
pest Bo the ats 1a wothine to footsteps. The boy turned white as/her head on her hands, the old suit fell to|honest, respectable man; you've taught Fanny. She was a sweet child, full of 
fol : ot, dees itn: pa ae 2b death; cast up his arms, and flinging|the floor, and she stood humiliated, al-|me my Bible, and if I hadn’t put my hand life and vigor, light-hearted and merry as 
ade me he Bilis anil ae ae ol himself on the floor at his mother’s feet,|/most fainting, while one of the strangers|on that money against my judgment,), 4:4. Twenty times a day she would 
— dim a> the old le A Fa he clung to her with a frightened grasp, |lifted the clothes, and produced from the| you'd never been ashamed of your boy.— yace round and round the house dase 
sebold iidiiiielen, her tasks moulin ie ahites ates" oh! mother—save me! save|pockets the sum of fifty dollars in gold) Now I must go, mother, among thieves the squirrels along the fence, or frisk with 
iv matic aches, caught while sitting on the we? A waa ethno wed eanetenan; Sat PU wy CSe ig °Y | the young calf that gamboled in the en- 
Piles, gh Before the widow could comprehend) The momentary silence that ensued was| you, even there—I will try to do right, | |) 
ples, fireless hearth with an old shawl thrown : ‘ A 4 closure, 
}leers, ; the meaning of this anguished outcry,/awful. The boy grovelled on the very|mother. ‘Ll think Tl give the children a 
» Lips, over her shoulders, while Johnny was t ener" their breaste|f Sten ath aes te 7 think we will give the children 
Bites, Aieping soundly in his bed wo men wearing badges on their breasts/floor, and the widow, resting et poor The whole court was in tears. The | vice walk in the woods to-morrow; the 
4 ra é stood in the room. hands on the table, stood slowly lifting| Judge could not speak for his emotion. A 5 inetten tl 2 ech Gna 
ptions ut though the limbs ached, the heart] ,, That’s the thief.” said h 1 b : in th ‘ 2 ~"| ground is quite dry, and the wi 
ee a Shs dhetink te bisbieit at’s the thief,” said one. er glances, betraying an agony in the/sudden revulsion of feeling took place in ere tine.’ caid. Me. White to bia with es 
aS Joh ’PPy- P 4 - *“* Yes, that is he, sure enough.” fearful working of her features that was|favor of the criminal. After some pe | h a . . P 
Fe ohnny’s glad surprise, night after night, The wid anol sadlaia. Blas wee lenaith he half-whi a. half-ltkestsnct they sat at supper one evening. 
and while her fingers, shaking with the adrneeeaate Pi, sence Jit, Nenana tauae desi: tiie wei icon tomy Aemenbacernnereten sy, The next morning the family started 
‘Ber, cold, could hardl Guide the thread to the a ely See Sh eee rag caveats . given again to the arms of the trembling upon their day’s excursion jn the woods. 
ane eye of the seodle’ os held, it repaid her and her dim eyes grew suddenly bright. |. “And I have been denying myself for/widow, who could with difficulty realize |Mr. and Mrs. White, Mrs. White’s moth- 
yi for all, to fancy the sound of his ‘aa and * Whak do you Sans Rare, onl” chejthin kewnedenthie ? diet: the change. Suffice it to say that friends | er and sister, and the two children, made 
the sight of hie face when he should know |*°X0% With forced calmness. “I am a| + We're sorry for you, madam, I’mlcame forward, the boy was placed ina] i ety. They id ae on a 
tl - ates poor lone woman, and this boy is my son;|sure,” said the gentler-voiced man of the respectable position, and to-day, instead cde ml Qe Gem, Than ae 
a John—what do you fear?” two; “but you will see we must do ourlof hanging his head at the recollection of : 5. 
Joh late. Th tood ’ : necessity that they should, 4s the berries 
ae: ohn came late. © Supper stood on} «Sorry, madam—but he’s the thief—|duty in the case. The boy must go to|five miserable years spent among comvicts, 1 h ithi 
ie ex- the little table a long time—the widow | wo tracked him here.” the House of Correction—and I'm afraid|he stands almost at the head of th nan plenty almost anywhere within a 
did not like to eat alone—and the fond : ofl di > 3 ’ ss : © stands almost at the head of the society | mile or two of the house. The children 
ly. for . ** Thief—thief! did you say? he—|they won’t show him any mercy. It’s alof which he is a member, honored and ie thetic atenietieen AAA. poe tee 
et and creature now and then stood by the open | yoann ?—no—no—surely not my son; you|large sum to steal. How old is he, respected—beloved by the whole commu- nt at : reaps ee 
door, until she heard his step on the|}ave mistaken the child, sirs; John, look|ma’am ?” . nity, the father of « beautiful family, in- — parents, but wandered away r 
stair. : “a 1? os ° ie cake M Be istance to enjoy themselves after their 
0 10P. up and tell them the son of John Wil- Sixteen !” said the ashen lips,—* oh !| dustrious, enterprising, and successful. cm titten: Shen. ee 
a He came in looking wild and distressed, | }iams could never be a thief.” John! John!” The dear old mother through whose|) + tem cae woes The non in pelea m4 
ate but his mother was so full of the joy that} The boy rose up—lifted his face—met] ‘+ Mother!” almost shrieked the boy,|love he was saved, has long ago gone to + ith thei — sate acids tanniiaien 
4 he would feel, she did not notice the pe-|the eye of the officer—and quailed. ‘don’t let me go; I never did so before.” |her rest, but if you want to see that man’s ioe nae fale of ‘thei. - i 
8, for culiarity of his expression. “*No use in your denying it, young] ‘O! John—that used to be my little/eye light up, his lip tremble and his cheek ne riage ‘ome jeu, of en, ae intl 
rh “John,” said she, mildly, “you are| fellow,” said the harsher of the two, ‘itlinnocent child!” sobbed the woman, her/flush, stand by that portrait of an aged — on. 
actions late to-night.” ill onl bo ik fi . 4 ite a ite foe 6 ° RF tered a shrill scream. Her aunt was some. 
ent ght. will only make it worse for you in court./arms aroun im, her form swaying to| woman in his back-parlor, and perhaps he little dista: 5 h U cata 
an ‘Yes, mother,” couldn’t help it very | Own up and take the consequences, is my|and fro, rocked by a tempest of sorrow. | will tell you the story of his first tempta- " " rs ee ie, ape ai bd 
re. well,” was the reply, and he looked about | advice. We saw you put your hand on —- tion and transgression. mbern Esse xt ‘a a be h hen 
— the room strangely. ‘I don’t care for|the money—at least I did, and pocket it!} Weeks passed, and the trial came on. aa ror Pe is — . oe 
any supper,” he added—“ I’m going out | Now ma’am, you see we'll have to search|In the court-room the appearance of the) MARY WHITE, THE KIDNAPPED |. re mnt rm i “ wig y 
raed in.” him—sorry for you, but we must do our|cld mother, so completely stricken down, oe. % , Z . “ “— Ww ft pa ° oye 
= “No John, it's too late,” said the| duty.” so white and pallid with the dreadful] Nobody can tell in the morning what is) brought Ik. o pit ype 8 
N mother, “and besides, see what I’ve got) With wild eagerness the boy turned/emotions that had shaken her spirit and|8°ing to happen before night. Many a| was ise te. = yee to pursue 
for you.” She held up the handsome|the pockets of the gray suit inside out,|spent her frame, drew tears to many an|family has had its peace destroyed in a/ the Indian, but found it useless, the sav- 
suit of grey. . his hands shaking, his lips pallid. eye unused to weeping. The boy, pale|few moments, and where but an hour|#8° had got so, faz. in advance, and was 
— “Why! mother!” His eyes sparkled} “John!” exclaimed the widow, sternly, |and trembling, was sentenced to five years’|ago there were smiles and enjoyments, | unning with the fleetness of the as 
for a moment—then the light as suddenly | but with such an anguish in her voice|imprisonment in the penitentiary. A low|there is nothing now but sighs and lamen- | The farm song te a. once called, and 
iB. died out of his whole face. that it stung the very heart of the look-|gasping sob sounded from the worn body| tation. eet otarted, armed, fo recaprnne the 
. = i i littl tive; but after scouring th 
whe “ Do you like them, John ?” ers on. near. Piteously she lifted herself, and] Iam going to give the readers of the) ‘ite captive + a eee ce 
“I guess I do,” was the reply. There| ‘It’s very strange—he’s thrown it|piteously gazed upon the judge, her hands|Companion a brief narrative about Mary woods for miles aroun : ty the 
was a slight quivering of the lips—the|away then; I'm sure he put the money|clasped—tears filling the deep furrows in|White, who was carried off by an Indian| fether had ° — en ae nae 
rents eyes were glassy, the head turned aside. | there—or perhaps, old woman, you've got|her cheeks. hunter, a few years ago, while playing | Story that of In peta - —s d 
** Pat them on, John—I want to see it.” ** Won't your honor give him a shorterjnear her father’s farm, in company | find no trace. Nothing could ex the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








distress and agony witnessed in that farm-|ert. God created those things for man’s 
house on that terrible evening. Mrs. benefit, to be used when needed, not to 
White was most of the time in a state of be abused, (that is to say, used immode- 
insensibility, while her husband paced 
the floor like a man distracted; Fanny 
was strétched out on the carpet in parox- 
yams of tears. 

* I thought,’ said one of the men in the 
kitchen, ‘that this would be the thanks 
Mr. White would get from those villainous 
Indians. Scarcely a week has passed 
that he has not rendered them some kind-| use opium, Uncle ?’ 
ness ; and it was only a week ago that he; ‘ Not exactly sleep, Bob, but a state of 
gave one of them a splendid hatchet, and | mind and body that seems to please them 
allhe gave in return for it was an old}for the time being; but which leads to 
necklace of beads which hung round his/great discomfort and even misery after- | 
own neck.’ wards ; just as drunkenness from spiritu- | 

* Aye,’ said aunt Sarah, ‘and the poor | ous liquors does in the case of our own 
child put that very necklace on to-day be- | people.’ \ 
fore she went tothe picnic. Shesaidshe| ‘ You say hemp is a narcotic, Uncle.— 
would wear it and be like an Indian.’ It can’t surely be the hemp that they 

Those words were hardly spoken when | make ropes of in this country ?’ 
the kitchen door softly opened, and litee| ‘The very same. Originally it eame 
Mary was thrust in with a piece of cloth|from Asia to Europe, and from Europe 
tied over her eyes. here. Like the potato, it can adapt itself 

A general shout arose from every one| to almost every country or climate.’ 
in the kitchen, ‘ Mary is come—Mary is| ‘ Well, but Uncle, I have often chewed 
come |’ hemp, and nothing came of it.’ 

* What’s this I hear?’ cried Mr. White, ‘ Very likely, Bob, and you have often 
rushing to the kitchen. chewed sugar-cane and nothing, I sup- 

*Here’s Mary, sir,’ said half a dozen) pose, came of it,—at all events you never 
voices. got drunk on it; and yet rum is nothing 

* How—how—who found her?’ asked) more than a product of sugar. The nar- 
Mr. White, almost falling to the floor |cotic principle in hemp can only be ex- 
with emotion. | tracted by a certain process. It appears 

* We can’t tell; the door was opened |to be a resinous substance in which this 
and Mary pushed in, but when we ran) principle resides. ‘The hemp plant grows 
out we could see no one.’ | to about seven or eight feet in height. In 

Mary then told how the Indian kept very warm countries indeed this resinous 
running, after he took her up, for two compound exudes on the flowers and/| 
hours. He then came to his hut, and|leaves, and may be collected without 
presented her to his wife, who at first was | much trouble. In Nepaul, I believe, it 
glad, but on seeing the necklace, wrung her | is gathered by the hand, the same as 
hands and cried. After much talking they | opium. If you gathered and chewed the 
both set out with her for her home,and when | hemp as it grows in those places, I havn't 
within a little distance from the house,|a doubt but you would feel the effects.’ 
tied that piece of blue cloth over her eyes, * What do they call the substance which 
and then came and pushed her in the | they prepare from this hemp-resin, Uncle?’ 
door. *The modern Arabs term it hashash.— 

All was soon explained; it was Mr. |!t is prepared by boiling the leaves and 
White's kindness to the Indians that | lowers in water and mixing it with but- 
saved his daughter from being a captive ter, also with cloves and other spices, to 
all her days; and it was the string of | give it a flavor, for witnout these it is 
beads round her neck that served to in-| Very disagreeable.’ 
form the Indians that one of their race| ‘And what effect has it then, Uncle ?” 
had been kindly treated by the wearer or| ‘ Why it makes men delirious, drunk, 
some of her friends; and no people are frenzied,mad, just as our badly adulterat- 
more mindfal then the Indians of favors|®4 liquors do, only in a worse degree, 
weosived. Robert. Sometimes it causes them to run 
about the streets with a knife in their 
hands, stabbing and killing every one 
they meet. Persons in this state are 
called Hashasins, and it is supposed that 
our English word ‘ assassin” comes from 


rately,) as they too generally are, all the 
world over. I refer to such substances 
as opium, hops, coca, hemp- resin, tobacco, 
and the like. -These things are of great 
value as remedies or medicines; but 
highly injurious if used habitually, or for 
mere pastime.’ 

‘Is it to cause sleep that the Chinese 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. ¢ ji 
this term. 


‘Well, Uncle, I lay awake nearly ell) «Js hashash ever used in this country, 
last night, and I couldn't get a wink of| 1,01. > 


sleep if I got the world for it. I thought 
twenty times of your pillow of hops, and 
wished I had one to rest my head upon.’ 

*If you had, Bob, I dare say it would 
have soothed you off to sleep as it did the 
sick king I told you about in our last 
conversation.’ 

* Perhaps so, Uncle, and yet really I 
don’t know ; I felt so uncomfortable and 
nervous, you can't think. Half the time 
I was puzzling myself about a word that 
I wished to recollect, but found it impos- 
sible to do so.” 

* What word was that ?’ 

*I can’t tell you, Uncle, I have forgot- 
ten it.’ 

* What was it about, then? 
remember that ?” 

* Oh yes; it was concerning the name 
they give to those drugs or medicines that 
ease pain, and set one to sleep.’ 

*Ah, perhaps I can help ‘you to the 
term. Was it Narcotics, do you think ?’ 

* Narcotics! yes, that’s the identical 
wword, Uncle John. Narcotics, yes, that’s 
fit. LIcouldn’t think of it last night to 
save my life.’ 

* Well, what about narcotics, my young 
philosopher ?” 

* Why, I was thinking what a wonder- 
fal'thing it was that the earth should 
produce things that would ease one’s 


‘pains end tring on cleop. sheen. As I neared the door, I thought 


It is not only e wonderful but a kind T heard the rustle of sagels’ wings, es 
and beneficent thing, not on the part of/ they waited at the threshold. 


‘I never heard of any one who used it 
here, Robert ; but I have read of a Euro- 
pean gentleman who tried the effects of it 
upon himeelfin the East Indies. He said 
that from what he had heard of the pleas- 
ing effects it would produce upon his 
feelings, he was induced to try a very 
small quantity. But it rendered him in- 
sensible for twenty-four hours, and when 
he recovered he was completely broken | 
down, with cramp and spasms, and what 
he suffered in dreams was worse to him 
than a month’s hard labor.’ 

*I should think, Uncle, the gentleman 
had enough of hashash, for one while.’ 

* No doubt of it, Bob, and it’s not likely 


Can you! ye'll forget the name of it either.’ 


THE NIGHT MY FATHER DIED. 


I shall never forget it. He had not 
been sick very long till they said he would 
die. Our friends had come in to see 
him, and our neighbor that lived across 
the yard said 1 should come and sleep 
with her. About midnight some one 
said, ‘Get up, Jennie! Fatheris dying?’ 
I thought. I was very quick, but before I 
could get dressed, my sister had hurried 
back. I opened the door, and stepped 
out into the path. The early frost had 
stiffened the grass, and the crispy sound 
frightened me as I stepped lightly along. 
The moon, how fair and high she rode—! 
was afraid to look at her. Our yard 
seemed covered all over with a silvery 


' fin. 
ler forget its old, faded lining and black 








‘nature, hat of nature’s God, Master Rob-} Yes! they had already borne their 


precious burden away; and I stood with 
brothers and other sisters at his bedside, 
until they drew the long white sheet over 


which was once Hope, has become only | 
Memory, yet that memory is so hallowed 


_ ified and chastened, that it has! 
his face; and then little heads were bowed, || © P&™ aoe, R 
and free gushing tears, such as only chil- become dearer than Hope itself; reaching, 
dren shed. And then the funeral. I sat|/mot backward as it is wont, but onward | 
mazed with mother, beside his great cof-| and upward to Heaven. 
And Oh! the carriage; I shall nev- 








fringe, and the impatient stamp of the 
horses’ feet as they clinked upon the 
stones. 

Since then I have seen little children 
with their father—have seen a daughter 
guarded by the father’s watchful eye; and 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A PENNY. 

Thirty years ago there was seen to en- 

ter the city of London a lad about four- 

. teen years of age. He was dressed in a) 
I have wondered why ours did not stay,) ai0y Smock frock, that hid all his under 
a eee ~ ee apparel, and which appeared to have been 
of life. Sometimes I have thought that | ®PPi he a posse evidently taller then 
he wis nese< ms. Ghee: ar tome sinee ithe wearer. His boots were covered with 
then I have seen those same white, moon- | dust from the high reed. He hed en old 
a 1 know | iat with a black band, which contrasted 
agers tS | strangely with the covering of his head. 
lA small bundle, fastened to a stick and 
thrown over his shoulder, was the whole 
of his equipment. As he approached the 
Mansion House, he paused to look at the 
building, and seating himself on the steps 
at one end of the doors, he was about to 

In sweet humility, rest himself, but the coming in and going 
“ Amongst these stately blossoms, out of half a dozen persons before he had 

There is no place for me !” | time to finish untying his bundle, made 
So shrinking from all notice, |him leave that spot for the open space, 

She hid her tiny head where the doors were in part closed. 
oe ae the see ole Having taken from the bundle a large 

ASI Gach i quantity of bread and cheese, which he} 
seemed to eat with a ravenous appetite, he | 
amused himself with all the eager curios- 
isy of one unaccustomed to see similar 
sights. 

The appearance of the youth soon at- 
tracted my curiosity, and gently opening 
the door, I stood behind him without his | 
| being in the least conscious of my pres- 
jence. He now began rumaging his pock- 

: jets, and after a great deal of trouble, 
reeenitaentoen’ | brought out a roll of paper which he op- 

There stole a perfume rare, lened. After satisfying himself that a 
More fragrant than the rose’s breath, |large copper coin was safe, he carefully 

Or any blossom there !—Reaper. | put it back again, saying to himself in a 
low tone. ‘* Mother, I will remember 
your last words, **a penny saved is two- 
pence earned.” It shall go hard with me 
atbitadacier: ties before I part with you, old friend.’ 

3 Pleased with this remark, I gently 

Charlotte Hope was not beautiful—at!:ouched the lad on the shoulder. He 
least, her features were not regular, and| started, and was about to move away, 
her brown face was very different to the| when I said, ; ‘ 
pink and white complexions so much ad-| |‘ My good lad, you seem tired, and like- 
mired by some who only look at the sur- cn ae oe berate suntan te 
face. To me she was deeply interesting ;/jond to his hat. He was again about to 
for she had tbat rich and strange beauty | move forward. 
of mind that lighted up the countenance] ~ You need not hurry away, my boy,’ I 
with the glow of intelligence. A quick observed. * Indeed if you are a stranger, 
and vivid perception of everything truly and willing to work, I can perhaps help 


t t what you desire.’ 
beautiful, and a spirit that touched the|7°ne aed eed dente’ ‘with asteatak: 


common things of life with a deep poetic meut, and coloring to such an extent as to 
inspiration, were her rare gifts. show all the freckles of a sunburnt face, 
There was a purity and delicacy of ——— out, 
. ‘ *Yes sir. 
feeling about the child that could only be of an b tee ane ae 
the result of a deeply religious principle, 


the kindness of manner I could assume, 
which, young as she was, she seemed fully | + whether you are anxious to find work, 
to possess. Her best charm, to me, was 


for I want a boy to assist my coachman.’ 
her truth. Icould so entirely depend on| The poor boy twisted and twirled his 


eat | bundle about, and after placing his hand 
her freedom from all et ae bis heed be managed to witer om 
| 


false coloring { awkward answer, and said he would be 
Dear Charlotte! she was not destined | very thankful. ° 
to live long upon earth. Isawher when| I mentioned not a word about what 


she lay panting for breath—lifting her lit- | ! had over-heard with regard to the penny, 


A . | but inviting him into the house, I sent 
tle burning hands, and calling upon my for the coachman, to whose care I entrust- 


name in the delirium of fever, though she | ed the new comer. 

knew not that I was watching beside her} Nearly a month had passed after this 

through the long night that preceded her | meeting and conversation had occured, 

last sleep. | when I resolved to make some enquir- 
SI ee mind | 18 of the coachman regarding the con- 

. S |duct of the lad. 

were all peaceful and serene, as soon a8| «A better lad never came into the 

the fever-glow had passed away; and I| house, sir; and as for wasting anything, 

could catch, in her murmurings, the 


bless me, sir, 1 know not where he has 
words of the beautiful “ Nightingale’s | been brought up, but I really believe he 
Song,” which she had recited to me, in 


would consider it a sin if he did not | 
give the crumbs cf bread to the birds 
school, the day before she was taken ill. every morning.’ 

That night’s long, agonizing watch !—j| ‘TI am glad to hear so good an account,’ 
Shall I ever forget it? Shall I ever for-|I replied. : , 
get the still and shaded room, where she| ‘And as for his good nature, sir, 
fost blll Ue Sint Ge, with bes beaters, there is not a servant among us that doesn’t 

y y> speak well of Joseph. He reads to us 
ed meekly on her bosom, and the long, | while we sup, and he writes all our letters 
deep fringes of her eyelids resting motion-| for us. Oh, sir, he has more learning 
less on the pale cheek! One would have/than all of us put together, and writes 
deemed that thought was still busy be- 
neath those closed lids, so little did she 
look like death. 


more, he does not mind work, and nev- 
er talks about our secrets after he writes 
our letters.’ 
Determined to see Joseph myself, I 
Beloved as she was, by parents, teach- | requested the coachman to send him to 
er, and friends, it was natural that she the perlor. 
should be most deeply mourned ; but ‘I understand, Joseph, that you can 
, ‘ ’ : ._|read and write. 
while that young life was like the passing| , Yes, sir, thanks to my poor, dead 
of an angel’s wing, brilliant yet brief, we! mother.’ 
could not long murmur that it had passed; * You have lately lost your mother, 
before the stain of years had dimmed the 
sweet promise of her childhood. 
Dear child! we would not call back 
thy little feet when they were ascending 
the Mount of Promise ; and although that 














HUMILITY. 


A little purple violet 

Lay with a brilliant crowd 
Of roses and camelias, 

And lilies, fair and proud ; 
And said the little flower 


“ Well done, poor little creature !” 
The scornful flower cried, 

“ Your face had best be hidden 
When you are by my side !” 
*] know that I am out of place,” 
The violet meek replied ; 
And shrank away stil] further 

In sweet humility, 
Repeating in her lowliness, 

“ This is no place for me.” 
But hidden as the leaflets 
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then?” 

‘A month that very day when you were 
kind enough to take me into your house 
an unprotected orphan,’ answered Joseph. 

* Where did you go to school ?” 

* Sir, my mother had been a widow ever 





|wanted an active partner. 


since I ‘can remember. She was the 
daughter of a village schoolmaster, and 
having to maintain me and herself, with 
her needle, she took the opportunity of 
her leisure moments to teach me not only 
to read and write, but to cast up accounts,’ 

* And did she give you that penny which 
I saw you unroll so carefully at the door? 

Joseph stood amazed, but at length re-: 
plied, with great emotion, and a tear stood 
in his eye, ‘ Yes, sir, it was the very last 
penny she gave me.’ 

* Well, Joseph, so well satisfied amI 
of your conduct, that not only do I pay to 
you a month’s wages willingly for the 
time you have been here, but I must beg 
of you to fulfill the duties of collecting. 
clerk for our firm, which has become va- 
cant by the death of a very old and faith. 
ful assistant.’ 

Joseph thanked me in the most unas- 
suming manner, and 1 was asked to take 
care of his money, since I had promised 
to provide him with suitable clothing for 
his new occupation. 

It will be unnecessary to relate how, 
step by step, this poor country lad pro- 
ceeded to win the confidence of myself and 
partner. The accounts were always cor- 
rect to a penny ; and when his salary be- 
came due, he drew out of my hands no 
more than he absolutely needed, even to 
apenny. At length he had saved a suf- 
ficient sum to be deposited in the bank. 

It so happened that one of our custom- 
ers, who carried on a successful business, 
This person 
was of eccentric habits and considerably 
advanced in years. Scrupulously just, 
he looked on every penny, and invariably 
discharged his workmen, if they were not 
“ig scrupulous in their dealings with 
hfn. 


Aware of this peculiarity of temper, 
there was no person I could recommend 
but Joseph, and after overcoming the re- 
pugnance of my partner, who was unwil- 
ling to be deprived of so valuable an as- 
sistant, Joseph was duly received into the 
firm of Richard Fair, Brother & Co.— 
Prosperity attended Joseph in his new 
undertaking, and never suffering a penny 
difference to appear in his transactions, 
he so completely won the confidence of 
his senior partner, that he left him the 
whole of his business, as he expressed in 
his will, ‘even to the last penny.’ 





ADVENTURES AND TRIALS OF A 
CHRISTIAN CONVERT. 

The change of faith, from heathenism 
to Christianity, in India is attended with 
great danger. Nothing but the purest 
motive, and the sustaining air of God's 
spirit can enable a convert to persist in 
his intention. Persecutions, even unto 
death, await him on every hand, and his 
escapes under such circumstances are of- 
ten miraculous. 

A few months ago a young convert was 
baptized at the Scottish Free Church Mis- 
sion at Madras. As soon as his heathen 
relatives found itout, they, concealing 
their anger at the circumstances, pretended 
to be as frieudly as usual and invited him 
to live with them. It was quite a new fea- 
ture in the history of the missionary for a 
convert to Christianity to live in a home 
where Heathenism reigned, and the event 
was watched with much interest. 

For a few days all went well, but bye 
and bye the most insidious attempts were 
made to win him back to the abomination 
of his former creed, but the youth held 
firm and resisted the temptations. He 
had a cousin of whom he was very fond, 
and with whom he took every opportuni- 
ty to speak about the new religion, until 
it became known that this young enquir- 
er was about to follow in his cousin’s foot- 
steps. 

The whole household was now alarmed. 
The new enquirer was carried off two or 
three hundred mile from Madras and the 
strictest watch was kept over him lest he 
should get away and become a Christian. 
Being detected in an attempt to escape, 
they carried him to a greater distance and 
held out all kind of inducements to get 
him to change his mind in regard to his 
new opinions. It was all in vain. The 
youth held firm to his religious convic- 
tions. 

They then took him to Chillumbarum, 
a ‘holy place’ near Porto Novo. All 
would not do. He wrote to some of his 
Christian friends to try and help him. 
This they could not do owing to a recent 
decision of the Judges in India bearing 
upon such cases. But though forsaken 
by man, he was not by Him who is the 
friend of the friendless. The youth was 
determined to effect his escape. He hired 
a cart at Cuddalore, where he lay hid for 
two days in one end of the town, while 
his pursuers were in quest of him in the 
other. At a subsequent stage, he fled on 
foot to Pondicherry, where he hired a 
catamaran with his ear-rings. That crazy 
craft consisted merely of the three narrow 
boards lashed together with rope; and it 
may easily be supposed that those who 
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sail in such a vessel are always wet, 
often washed into the deep. On su 
conveyance, however, this youth mad® ® 
sea-coast voyage of one hundred miles to 
Madras. He had two fishermen, the 
owners of the catamuran, to guide him, 
and was for fifty honrs,—more than two 
days and two nights,—without water and 
without sleep, filled with one absorbing 
desire,—to escape from the bondage of 
Hinduism, and be received as a Christian. 
He reached the Mission at Madras 
drenched in sea-water, an amazement but 
also a joy to the inmates there. 

Now, an adventure*such as this enables 


: sohtened, and ‘ Try,’ seemed 
: pa Toobin ight out of his two black 
eyes. Soon after, it was said of Peter, 
that he no longer carried a jug and bag, 
but earned bread for himself and his fam- 
ily. It was known, t00, of this little boy, 
that when sent to barter meal and flour 
for spirits, he often ran the risk of a se- 
vere whipping by purchasing other arti- 
cles instead. f 
Things relating to little Peter were in 
this state when I left that neighborhood 
with my parents. I shortly after heard 
that Peter’s mother was dead, and that 
his father had become a temperate man. 








us to understand both the triale of the In- | 
dian missionary, and the terrible ordeal | 
of an Indian convert. With this-case in| 
view need we wonder though conversions | 
be few? The cross must still be carried 
in India at least, as surely as when. men 
were made fast in the stocks, or cast to| 
the wild beasts, or otherwise chased up| 
to heaven, because they would take their | 
religion from God, and not from man. | 
Paul was not the only convert who has 
had to pass ‘a night and a day in the, 
deep ;’ and perhaps we may be allowed to 
esk the question whether there be many, 
in the most favored land who would; 
spend fifty sleepless hours upon a shelter- | 
less raft on the ocean, to arrive at the truth 
concerning eternity and God? Some men 


effete, and that its power is gone; but do 
the daring and the endurance of this youth 
betray any token of decay? | 





A BOY ON THE PULPIT STAIRS. 

That great and good man, John Wes- 
ley, was to preach one day at the ‘Old 
Chapel’ in Leeds, England. Great crowds | 
rushed to hear the patriarch of Method-| 
ism, and the building was filled to over- | 


\ 


flowing. Among the hearers was Mrs. | 
Birch and her little son, then only four| 
years of age. This little fellow contrived 
to get away from his mother, and to perch | 
himself on the centre of one of the narrow 
stairs of the pulpit. 

Presently Mr. Wesley entered the chap- 
el, and, having reached the pulpit, found 
it blockaded by little Master Birch. 
Some men would have spoken harshly, or 
ordered the sexton to remove the child, | 
but Mr. Wesley had a heart full of love| 
for children. So he stooped, and in gen- 
tle tones said : 

*My little boy, will you have some 
spice or a kiss ?” 

‘Some spice, sir?’ said little Birch, 
who probably could get kisses at home 
more easily than spices. 

‘Well, then, I will give you both,’ | 





said Mr. Wesley, as he took a lozenge} 
from his vest-pocket aud kissed the child. | 

Then taking the boy by the hand he| 
quietly drew him to one side of the stairs, 
and passed into the pulpit. 

This is a curious story; but the Lon- 
don Watchman says it is true, and 1 sup- 
pose itis. It shows that the founder of| 
the Methodist Church, great as he was, 
could be loving and gentle to a little boy. 
—Sunday School Advocate. 








\OHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


EFFORT. | 

Dear boys :—When a little girl, I at-| 
tended a school in the country. In this} 
school were children of all sizes, from the | 
little ones reading in ABC, to the big} 
boys and girls ; who, as they stood and| 


more of Peter until last summer, when a 
| gentleman, who used to de one of the‘ tall 
| young men’ in that school, called upon 
| me. 
the village where that school was kept, 
jand interested me very much by talking 
of people and places familiar to us both. 
* L spent the Sabbath there,’ said this gen- 
|tleman, ‘and going to the old church, 
heard one of our old school-fellows preach.’ | 
He asked me to guess his name; and 1| 


| tle acorn, 


. |I had not, and now learned, to my great 
would persuade us that that truth is now lioy, that he had become a ‘tall oak,’ or, 


Years passed away, and I heard no 





He had just returned from a visit to 





mentioned all the bright-eyed, smart ae} 


boys who I thought possibly could have 


become ministers ; but he shook his head, 
and asked me if I had forgotten the ‘ lit- 
’ who carried the jug and bag? 





more properly speaking, a wise, good man, 
and a minister of the gospel ! 





THE LOST ONE FOUND. 

Mr. Whitefield had a brother, who, for 
some years, appeared to be a sincere 
Christian. 
wandered far from the path of duty. 
ter hearing his brother preach one after- 
noon, he retired in distress of mind. 
the supper table he groaned, and could 
neither eat nor drink, saying, 

‘I am a lost man.’ 

The countess of Huntingdon, who sat 
opposite, exclaimed, 

‘I am glad of it, I am glad of it.’ 

‘It is wicked in you to say you are 
glad I am a lost man,’ said he. 

‘I repeat it,’ said she, ‘I am heartily 
glad of it.’ He looked at her, astonished 
at her barbarity. ‘Iam glad of it,’ said 
she, * because it is written, the Son of Man 
cameto seek and to save that which waslost.’ 

With tears rolling down his cheeks, he 
said, ‘ What a precious Scripture truth is 
that! And how is it that it comes with 
such power to my mind? Oh, madam,’ 
said he, ‘I bless God for that! Then he 
will save me; I trust my soul in his 


| hands; he has forgiven me.’ He soon af- 


ter went out—felt unwell, fell down, and 
expired. 

We are all lost; happy will it be for 
us, if we become sensible of it, and are 
found before the sentence of death shall 
come. Let backsliders take warning, and 
see to it that they return to the Great 
Shepherd ere their feet stumble on the 
dark mountains of death.—Spurgeon’s 
Sermons. 








For the Companion. 
NELLY ASHTON: 


OBR, TRYING TO BE GENEROUS, 


It was Sabbath evening, and Nellie sat 


But he declined, and finally | 
Af 


sister to let me keep it. I do not follow 
that rule, and I am afraid I never can.’ 

*Do not say so, my child, for if you 
ask God’s help, you surely can. Will 
Nellie try? will you begin now, to be a 
generous girl?’ ‘ 

* Yes, mother murmured Nellie, I will 
indeed, ask God for me mother.’ 

‘Mrs. Ashton, did as Nellie requested, 
then Nellie added a prayer of her own 
asking God, to help her in her new endeav- 
ors to do right. * And now,’ said she as’ 
she kissed her mother good-night, ‘I 
hope you will see to-morrow what a gen- 
erous little girl I shall try to be.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HARRY’S PRAYER. 


Little Harry C had been folded in- 
to his warm crib. ‘And now, Harry,’ 
said his mother, seriously, ‘say your 
prayer.’ To her surprise, the child refused. 
* Harry,’ she asked, ‘ who has taken care 
of you to-day?’ ‘* Mamma, | s’pose.’ 

‘Can mother keep her little boy alive?’ 

*No, mamma; God does that.’ 

* And yet my little boy will not thank 
him. When your father and mother are 
asleep, who will watch over you to-night ?” 

His blue eyes were full of thought, and 
tears gathered in them as he said, ‘I will 
ask God to take care of me to-night, for 
it will be all dark and still; but to-mor- 
row Harry can take care of himself.’ 

‘Harry,’ said the mother, ‘you could 
| not take care of yourself for a moment.’ 
| * Yes, mamma, in the day time I could.’ 
‘If God saw fit to take your life, could 
| you prevent it ?” 

*No, mamma.’ 

| ‘If he should think it best to take away 

| your father, or your mother, or any thing 

| you have, could you help it?’ 

| ‘No, mamma.’ 

| ‘Yet you will not pray to that kind 
Father in heaven, who gives you your life, 
| your father, your mother, every thing you 
|love and enjoy. No, you can take care of 

| yourself.’ 

‘I can’t mamma, I can’t.’ His eyes 
were full of tears, as, closing them, he 

|folded his small hands and prayed :— 
|* Please God, take care of me to-night 
{and to-morrow. Please take care of poor 
| Harry, for Jesus’ sake, for he can never, 
| never take care of himself.’ 
A simple prayer, for Harry was but 
| three years old. A true prayer, for it 
jcame from the heart. Harry will never 
|be more truly wise than when thus feel- 
jing his entire dependence upon God. 
|— Child's Paper. 





| THE DYING CHILD. 


Put your arms around me, mother, 
Draw your chair beside my bed ; 
| Let me lean upon your bosom 
This poor weary, aching head. 


Once [ thought I could not leave you ; 
Once I was afraid to die ; 

Now, I feel *tis Jesus calls me 
To his mansion in the sky. 





Why should you be grieving, mother, 
That your child is going home 

To that land where sin and sorrow, 
Pain and weakness, never come ? 





A PLACE TO PRAY. 
William gave his heart to God, as we 





read, seemed to me large aud learned. | in her mother’s lap having her ‘ Sunday | believe, while he was yet a little boy. 
Among the smaller scholars was a boy /talk,’ as she called it, for on that day it| From that time he loved to be alone in 


called Peter, a poor boy, who lived in a 
little black hut not far from the school- 
house. Peter’s father was a drunkard, 
and his mother a pale, sorrowful looking 
woman, of whom the neighbors said, ‘ She 
is not long for this world.’ When walk- 
ing along the road, and not going to school, 
Peter often carried a jug anda bag. The 
bag was for meal or flour, which his fath- 
er sent him to beg for; and the jug was 
for spirits, frequently bought with the 
same meal and flour. 

Now it so happened that although Pe- 
ter was a good-natured and obliging little 
boy, there were those among us who de- 
spised him, mainly on account of jug and 
bag. This was wrong; for though we 
ought to hate sin, our Saviour has taught 
us to love the sinner; therefore we had 
no right to hate even the poor sinful fath- 
er, much less the unfortunate little Peter. 
who only obeyed his father’s bidding. It 
is a happy thought for children thus de- 


| was her custom after tea, to listen to her} 


mother’s Bible stories, or to the expla- 
nation of some of her favorite verses. To- 
night, she had learned ‘the golden rule,’ 
and with her head on her mother’s shoul- 
der, she listened attentively. 

* Has Nellie any idea what the verse 
means >’ asked her mother. 

* Not much, mamma.’ 

* What is it called, Nellie?” 

*The Golden Rale, why is it called so, 
mamma ?’ 

* Because it is a rule which is valued 
above all others, one which it is always 
safe to follow. We think of gold, as 
something very valuable, so this rule is 
worth a great deal to us, if we will listen 
to its teachings. ‘And, as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to 


spised and forsaken, that the great God is| them likewise.’ You can understand that, 


their Father, and loves them none the! 
less because they are poor, and have 
wicked parents. 

But I was telling you of the school. 
One day Peter was reading— 

*Tall oaks from little acorns grow,’ 

and the teacher told him that little acorns 
meant poor little boys like him; and tall 
oaks were the great and good men which 
such boys might become, if they had a 
mind to make noble efforts. 

Some of the scholars laughed, as though 
it were a ridiculous thing for a boy like 
Peter to make an effort. But the little 


and follow it to.’ 

* Yes mamma, I understand it, it means 
that I must do everything for others, that 
I would like to have them do for me.’ 

* Yes, Nellie, now how far do you sup- 


pose you have lived up to this beautiful 
rule ?’ 


‘Oh mamma!’ said Nellie hiding her 
face on her mother’s shoulder, it was on- 
ly yesterday that I snatched away my doll 
from Emmie, when I felt all the time, that 





if I were in her place, I should want my 


his own little chamber, and pour out his 
|heart in prayer to his heavenly Father; 
|to confess his sins, and ask forgiveness 
| for Jesus Christ’s sake ; to ask for strength 
|to resist the temptations he met, and 
| thank God for the blessings he received. 

When he was fifteen, he was about to 
leave home and seek business in the great 
|city. His boarding-place was engaged in 
la pious family, but he was to sleep in the 
jsame room with a lad who was very gay. 

When the arrangements were all made, 
and the day of departure fixed, William 
looked sad. He loved his pleasant home, 
his kind parents, and his brothers and 
sisters, and did not like to leave them. 
But this was not the only reason why he 
felt sad. 

* Mother,’ he said, ‘if I am inthe room 
with E , I don’t see where I shall find 
a place to pray.’ He was going toa scene 
of new and untried temptations, where 
more than ever he should need the 
strength to be obtained by prayer. He 
was going among strangers, where he 








the pleasures of a new day. Will you 
get up and rush thoughtlessly out to your 
school, or your work, or your play, with- 
out stopping to thank God for his kind 
care of you? The day that is before you 
temptations. Would you not ask God to 
to do right when you are tempted to do 
wrong? Surely, in the morning you need 
a place to pray. 

And at night, if you look back upon 
the day, you will see that you have not 
done all your duty. Perhaps you have 
been disobedient to your parents, or un- 
kind to your companions. Perhaps you 
have forgotten your sins; but God re- 
members every one of them. If you re- 





forgive you for Jesus Christ's sake; but 
if you forget them, and do not ask God to 





underhis frown. Surely, at night you | 
need a place to pray. 
*O, Thou! by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way! 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod ; 
Lord ! teach us how to pray.’ 








OR, COUGH LOZENGES, | 


Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Reheve Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches 


Clear and give strength to the voice of Sixers. 
Indispensable to PuBLIC SpBAKERS. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


** A simple and elegant combination for Coughs. &c.”’ 
Dr. G, F, BigeLeow, Boston. 


** Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness.”’ 
ev. Henry WARD BescueR. 


** I recommend their use to Public Speakers.”” 
Rev. E. H. Cuavin, New York. 


“* Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.”’ 
ev. 8. SeIGFRIeD, Morristown, Ohio. 
‘* Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering from 
‘old.”? Rev. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 8t. Louis. 
** Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of 
the Throat, so common with Speakers and Singers.” 
Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 
**Great benefit when taken before and after preacbing, 
as they prevent Hoarseness. From their pust effect, 1 
think they will be of permanent advantage to me.’? 
Rev. E. Row ey, A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 


Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
4—3m 





PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR PROTECTED SOLUTION OF PRUTOXIDE OF 
IRON COMBINED. 


This well known Remedy has been used very extensive- 
ly and with great success for the cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, 
OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION, 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Bleed. 


Note.—The failure of IRON asa remedy for Dyspep- 
@ la, a bad state of the blood, and the numerous diseases 
© used thereby, has arisen from the want of such a pre- 
a ration of [KUN as shail enter the stomach in a Pro- 
OXIDE state, and assimilate at once with the blood.— 
T his want the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, 
&s it does, lroa in the ouly form in which it is p. scibie 
fc: it to enter the circulation, For this reason the PE- 
RUVIAN SYRUP often radically cures diseases in 
which other preparations of Lron and other medicines 
have been found to be of no avail. 

The following certiticate is from well known citizens 
of Boston: 

The undersigned, having experienced the beneficial 
effects of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the attention uf the public. Rev. John 
Pierpoat, Peter Harvey, Thomas A. Dexter, James C. 
Dunn, 8. H, Kendall, M. D., Samuel May, Thomas C. 
Amory, Rev Thos. Whittemore. 

‘Lestimonials from Clergymen.—The Rev. John Pier- 
pont says: ‘ [ have been cured of a troublesome cutane- 
ous disease by the use of the PERUV{AN SYRUP, and 
it affords me great satisfaction to find that it is making 
its way into the confidence of the medical profession, for 
my settled conviction is that it deserves the confidence, 
not of that profession alone, but of the public.’ 

he Rev. Warren Burton: ‘I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the PERUVIAN SYRUP to any whose habits ren- 
der them liable to Headache, Dyspeptic Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections and General Debility.’ 

he Kev. Arthur B. Fuller: ‘ Suffering much from in- 
tense nervous headaches, exhaustion, and loss of 
strength, | failed to ovtain any relief until | tried the Pe- 
ruvian Syrup.’ 

The Kev. Phos. Whittemore: ‘I have been using for 
some time past, the PERUVIAN SYRUP. It gives me 
new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elastici'y of muscle. I 
have no deubt, that in cases of paralysis like mine, Dys- 
pepsia, and espevially of Dropsy, it may be administered 
with a greater prospect of success than any other medi- 
cine in use among us.’ 

. B.—Pamphiets giving further information of the 
Syrup can be had on application to the agents or to 


N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors. 
CUDMAN BUILDINGS, 78 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON. 

a se Druggists generally in the United States. 

saie.. J 


EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTLER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G.C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 
20 Central st. 
Boston. 

About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
1 remained uaconscious for some hours. When conscious- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
I had good physicians, and remedies were repeatedly ap- 
plied, hte 1 me any relief. After about eight 
days, I received a bottle each of your Compound Sarsapa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions. 

Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
amiracle. By nentening the use of them the pain in my 
back diminished, stre: i d, so thatina fewdays 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
be ve fe ble. Whenever the pain has returned at 








would often feel lonely and desol 
How could he do without his Saviour’s 
presence ! 

In a letter to his father, written soon 
after reaching his new home, he says, 
*Tell mother, I have found that when 
there is a heart to pray, there can always 
be found a place to pray.’ 

Dear children, do you want a place to 
pray? Through all the long night, when 
everybody is asleep, your heavenly Fath- 
er watches over you; he keeps yonr pulse 
beating, and wakes you in the morning to 





ry 
all, I apply the Drops with a speedy and sure relief. 
J. M. GRaVES. 
Mewtonville, April 1, 1858. ly 


SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, J ewelry, 
Mirrors, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effectiv 
thanany other. One-half the labor ef house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing fs re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 

SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 
63 Tremont street. 
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may bring trials, disappointments, and/| 


takecare of you in danger—to help you|y y 


your medicine. 


pain. 
Sold by all dealers in medicine 





BY THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS. 
Re FRANCIS MASON writes from Toungoo, China : 


— There is no medicine in so constant demand as the 
Pain Killer, and I cannot fancy the limit to its eale did 
1 always have it onhand. lease send me forty-eight 
boxes without delay.’ 

Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shwaygyeen,Burmab, 
says :— There is a great demand for your Pain Killer at 
i ion. We consider it almost oue of the necesearies 
lorward tweive boxes (via Caleutva) by 

l enclose draft on Treasurer of A. B. 
. Union for the amount.’ 

Rev. B. C. Thomas writes from Henthada:—‘ 1 am 
sorry to say that | have no Pain Killer now on hand, and 
have not had for a month past. By some combination of 
circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; 1 then 
thought it would be difficult to dispose of so much ; but 
it is all gone, and I have ordered some from Rangoon, 
but failed to get it. The favtis, the Pain Killeris be- 
coming popular in these parts; not only among the na- 
tives, but also among the British officers and residents. 
More has been bought by the natives of late than usual, 
for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ 

Botton, Eng., June 4, 1859. 


his eta! 
oflife. Please 
first opportunity. 


| Messrs. Perry Davis & Son: 


Sirs,—l have very great pleasure in recon mending 
I was suffering a few weeks since with 


a complaint called Bronchitis, a1d could searcely take 


ill | any food. 
peat of them and forsake them, he will | aaa after taking a few doses, | was completely cured. 
‘ TH 


1 was recommended to take your Pain Killer, 


ours respectfully, 8. WILKINSON, 


P. 8.—I have recommended the same medicine to many 


“ ‘i “ of my friends for ditferent complaints, and in every in- 
forgive you, you will lie down to sleep | stance it has had the desired etfect of doing gcod. 1. W 


1 . 
MANCHESTER, Eng., Muy 31, 1859. 
Having tested the medicine called Pain KILLER, manu- 


facturd by Perry Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
United States, | have much pleasure in speaking of its 
great efficacy and usefulness. 
denly afflicted witn a painful internal disease, whena 
friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
seeing my an; 
| Killer 4 ich he had sate gad ag aie and w 
’ _ | internally, as he directed. The relief was immediate, 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, | and so satisfied was | of its value asa medicine, that 1 
immediately sent over to New York for half a dozen of 
the large bottles, and I am thankful to say it has proved 
to my family and to otuers who have used it, of inestima- 


Two years ago 1 was sud 


guish, gave me a small joan | ef Pain 
i 


ich I took 


ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of suffering acd 
Yours Truly, D. MEAD. 


SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


ve a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak poor.— 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may buret out in disease onany part of it. No organ is 
free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
mercurial disease, low l.ving, disordered or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
vices, &c. Whatever be its origin, it ie hereditary inthe 
constitution, descending * from parents to children unto 
the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the rod of Him who says. ‘ { will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their children ’ 
Ite effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
swellings ; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. This 
foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresees 
the energies of life, so that scrofvious constitutions not 
only suffer from scrofulous complaints. but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, a)- 
though rot scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by this taintin the system. Mostof the consump- 
tion which decimates the human samily has sts origin di- 
rectly inthis scrofu'ous contamination ; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
deed, of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by 
the same cause 
One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 
eke are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
ealth is undermined hy it. Tocleanse it from the eys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for thie every where prevailing and 
fatal malady. lt is combined from the most active reme 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be em ployed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
also thoseother affections which arise from it, such as 
Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Sait Rleum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatism, syphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, inaeed, ali com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for serofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this v.tal fluid, without which 


sound health is 





PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE bY 
Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 


Co.,8. N. & W. A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


“ee $1 per LE ottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 
THIS WONDERFUL BOOK 
HAS ALREADY REACHED 
THE FIFTH EDITION. 

A PROMINENT CLERGYMAN REMARKED, 
“(IT IS 4 GNAND FAMILY BOOK, I WISH IT COULD BE IN 
EVERY FAMILY.” 

r. is said-to be the most elegant book of the kind ever 


issued in this country, and is no higher in price than 
the ordinary books. 


A Splendid gift, 
TO A FRIEND, SISTER, OR MOTHER, 


Rose-tinted paper, 12m0. .....seseeeceees $1,00 
Fitie GIG db, <s-ccesenvepcadenetprosensen Oh 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
N61 Washington St., Opposite Milk St., 
Boston. 
Sold by all booksellers. 42 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
1859. 
UNRIVALLED STOCK OF BOYS’ FALL 
WINTER CLOTHING, 
es 
Wholesale. 


96> A superb assortment, well worthy the examina- 
tion of dealers before purchasing elsewhere. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 North Street. 39 
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WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
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Theological Literature ; 


Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS ; Publishes VESTRY 
HARP, by Rev. N. M. Pexxrxs, a most popular and ap- 
paves. ymn Book for Social Meetings and ype 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER 17, 1859. 











THE OLD COTTON UMBRELLA. 

It had now got to be late in the autumn ; the 
short cool days often ended in storms, and 
Katie and I began to think of winter coats and 
mittens, and long for a good coast down hill, 
or a nice merry ride in our family pung; 
Thanksgiving also was in prospect, and then 
what a time we should have! Frank’s cousins 
were coming from the city, and we were all 
going over there to spend Thanksgiving eve- 
ning. 

You may think that we were laying our 
plans rather early, but that made it all the bet- 
ter, for we had plenty of time to anticipate it, 
and anticipation is often the pleasantest part of 
the whole! However, Frank told us about it 
one day when we were coming home from 
school: what a day that was! Pour—pour— 
pour—as if it would never stop; but mother 
was sv sure it would rain in the morning that 
she had made us carry our great cotton um- 
brella in case of necessity! Now this umbrel- 
la was none of your light, handy affairs, as we 
have now-a-days. It had a good stout handle, 
with a great brass slide to keep the sticks open, 
and the covering of the rattans was of the 
stoutest cotton cloth, though now long use had 
rendered it thin and faded: on one side was a 
patch of dark green muslin, and higher up, 
close to the top, another of a different color 
still, though for all that it was a fine umbrella; 
so at least we children thought, for umbrellas | 
were rare things in those days. 

Well! there were just six of us under its | 
most excellent shelter—Frank, and Katie, and | 
I, and Maggy Saunders, and Susy Balch, and 
Laura Matilda Banks! We had to walk pretty | 
close, as you may suppose, and step in very 
short steps for fear of treading on each other's 
heels; Frank, being the tallest, was in the 
middle, holding the umbrella, and we all clus- 
tered around him! 

“Hurrah! for your old underbrill!” shouted | 
Billy Saunders, catching up with us, and| 








splashing the mud all around him. | 
“That’s our Bill, I know,” said Maggy, | 


peeping out from the arm-hole of Laura Ma- 
tilda’s cloak ; “ just hear him, Katie,—under- 
brill !” 

“ Well! what is it then ?” asked Billy, good- 
naturedly. 

“ Um-ber-illa,” said Maggy, very grandly. 

The children all laughed at Maggy’s pro- | 
nunciation. 

“Oh!” said Billy, “ underbriller, is it—well, 
I don’t see much difference !” 


Balch. 

“ Because you get under it, I suppose,” said 
Billy. 

“ It comes from the Latin word umbra, which 
means shade,” answered Frank, “and our word 
is umbrella, and not umberell or underbriller.” 

Billy laughed. “Oh! Frank! I wish I knew 
as much as you do, but the fact is you study 
and I don’t. Now I dare say you could tell us 
where this old cotton stuff, it’s made of, comes 
from, and all about it !” 

“ Yes,” said Frank, smiling, “ you know cot- 
ton grows on a bush.” 

“On a bush!” cried Laura Matilda; “ well, | 
if that ain’t funny! How queer it must be to 
see a hank of cotton growing on a bush !”’ 

“ Why yes,” said Billy, “ the hanks grow on| 
one bush, and the spools on the other, and then | 
the little negroes grow up between to wind it 
off !” 

“Why Billy,” said Katie, “how you ao| 
talk !” 

“ Well, Katie Burns, when] fee} like having | 
a little fun, I say a good many silly things, 1| 
know ; but what can a fellow do when he has | 
been shut up in school all day ? Come, Frank, | 
tell us about the cotton, and I'll try and be| 
sober just ten minutes!” and Billy cut up a| 
* shine,” that sent the mud all over Laura Ma- 
tilda’s new frock. 

Laura Matilda was a little girl that thought 
more of a pretty dress than of hearing anything 

useful, so being very much vexed at what Billy 
had done, she paid but little attention to what 
Frank was saying, but preferred pouting all the 
way home. And now before I go any further, 
I must ask you just one question,—did you 
ever see any one that looked prettier for pout- 
ing ? hey? for J never did! 

“Cotton,” said Frank, “ grows in many parts 
of the world; there are four different species 
of it; but that which is most cultivated in this 
country grows on a bush about two feet in 
height, though in warmer climates it wil] reach 
six feet, and even eight, if not pruned; the 


pods consist of four thick leaves or husks, | fl 


something like those of a walnut only not so 
thick, and inside, sticking fast to the little 
black seeds, is the white, downy cotton.” 
“Then it don't grow in hanks ?” asked Susy. 
“Oh no!” said Frank, laughing, “ it has to 
go through a great many processes first—it has 
to be picked and separated from its seed by 


| man ? 








means of a mill or gin, then cleansed, and 
carded, and spun, and finally woven into cloth.” 

“Tt must take a heap of time,” said Billy, 
* to do all that.” 

“ Yes,” replied Frank, “it was a great many 
years before all the hinery was i ted to 
manufacture it as they do now. Jn 17678 
Mr. James Hargrave constructed a machine 
called a ‘Jenny,’ which was of great use, and 
in 1768, Sir Richard Arkwright brought for- 
ward his new method of spinning, which has 
since been so much improved upen that in 
some of the mills one thousand yards of twist 
or warp yarn can be spun in a minute.” 

“ Whew!” whistled Billy, “that’s what I 
call putting things through in a hurry !” 

And as we had got to our door, we closed 
the cotton umbrella, and said “ Good night!” 

Ww. 








VARIETY. 


THE ENGINEERING OF SPIDEBS. 


Some days since, writes a correspondent of 
a contemporary, my attention was directed to 
a small spider descending from the underside 
of a table in the corner of the room, where it 
had stationed itself unmolested. A large 
horse-fly, many times too large for the spider— 
which was very small—to manage, had by 
some means become disabled, and lay on the 
floor. The spider descended to the fly, and 
with some caution, began to entangle it in his 
web, and soon had it completely bound. The 
spider then ascended to the table, but soon de- 
scended again; and thus continued to ascend 
and descend for some time, fastening the fly 
more completely each time it returned. I was 
at a loss to know its object in binding the fly 
so safely on the floor. Soon, however, it 
ceased descending, and appeared to be_ busily 
employed at its station nearthetable. I could 
not conceive what its object was in passing 
about so very actively ; but imagine my sur- 
prise when, in a short time, [ saw the fly leave 
the floor, and begin to ascend toward the table. 
This was soon explained. The spider had at- 
tached a number of cords to the fly, extending 
from the table, and by stretching each to its 
greatest tension, and confining the upper end, 
the elasticity of all the cords—some fifty*or 
more—was combined in raising the fly. By 
continuing the process of tightening one cord 
at a time, in some fifteen or twenty minutes 
the fly was raised to the table, and there de- 
posited for future use. 

Here was a lesson in mechanics taught by a 
|spider; and where is the difference in _princi- 
| ple, between this machine of the spider and 
|the cord, as used by a number of pulleys by 
The spider, as he has no pulleys to en- 
|able him to use one long cord, and tighten the 
whole by applying a force at one end, as man 
does, effected the same object by using a num- 
ber of cords, and tightening one at a time, thus 
obtaining the force of them all. The sum of 
the tension of all the cords equals the intensity 
| of the force in each case. The principle is the 


| same. — 
“ What do they call it so for?” asked Susy | 


SURPRISING A LEOPARD. 


A gentleman named Winton, a civil engi- 
| neer on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
| stationed near Nassick, about 120 miles north- 
east of Bombay, communicates to a friend in 
England the following deed of extraordinary 
| courage and endurance :— 
| “A thrilling incident has just occurred in 
| this vicinity, that _—_ be called a phase of 
| life in the jungle, and which recalls the chival- 
| rie deeds of olden time. The adventurous cir- 
| cumstance occurred to Mr. Goody, our manager 
| of the timber works for the construction of the 

railway, who left Nassick on the 8th inst., on a 
|short journey of inspection to the village of 


| Oombroola, which he reached about six o’clock 


in the evening, at that time quite light, and 
had his tent pitched by his ettendant adjoining 
native dwellings. While inspecting some tiw- 
ber within a stone’s throw of it, he perceived 
what he imagined to be a tiger, stealing out of 
a dense thicket of cactus plants facing him, 
and advancing at a slow, determined pace, its 

laring eyes fixed intently upon him at only a 
ew paces distant, impatient for the coming 
struggle. No pause, and but a moment's re- 
flection for him, ere the powerful leopard (as it 
proved to be) had reduced the space to a few 
feet, and the momentary reflection of the brave 
fellow was, ‘ [t’s all up with me now ; if [ run 
I cannot escape ; he will spring upon my back, 
and [ shall rise from the earth no more. I'll 
face him!” was his instant resolution; and he 
bent to receive him. 

A smothered yell, and the brute had made 
its spring, its jaws extended for the death gripe 
on its victim, who was struck down by the 
force of the shock. ‘Then man and leopard 
rolled over in the mad struggle for life and 
death. An instant and the man was upper- 
most; the hot, fetid breath from its wide 
mouth panted in his face, its horrid jaws ex- 
tended to grasp his throat, while the rapid 
blows from its formidable paws, as they tore at 
his form, tested terribly his resolute hold, and 
he with nought to parry its wild strength but a 
light riding whip in his clenched hand. Instant, 
though it was, sternly had the Briton resolved 
to conquer as he thrust his left arm down the 
brute’s open throat, and seized its tongue, then 
with the other arm forced down his riding whip 
as well. 

Completely discomfited by this sudden sur- 
prise, the leopard freed itself and returned to 
retreat from his now prostrate oponent, when 
he encountered a party of nstives, who, having 
ed in terror at his appearance, had by this 
time returned to the rescue, provided with 
heavy canes. Ere these had time to form an 
attack, or even to oppose its course, the fero- 
cious brute, with a yell, sprang on one of the 
group, and bore him with a shriek of terror to 
the earth. A moment of suspense, and the 
wild shock had left the form of the feeble na- 
tive mangled and lifeless. The brute then 
bounded away towards a group of buffaloes, 





+ body torn all over, and streaming with blood, | or two of her pupils, We wonder how much 


which it attacked. Poor Goody, whom the nas! truggling between life and death, d near, 
tives had discovered, was no sooner raised and | he distinguished in the midst of the da kness 
jiscov uished in the midst of the dar' 

sensible, than with a cheer he led the pursuit, | the ran mass; he approached, and looking 
= —— 7 — theo ven t) ro pe - dier, econ that he _— breathed, 
wi e buffaloes, which, in sustaining the at- | he tried to remove the cat, in order to examine 
tack, had wounded their assailant. The brave | the wound, but she could not be persuaded to 
pursuer was the first up, and dealt the wild | leave him; cat and soldier were according] 
brute a blow on the skull that stunned it, when | carried together to the hospital, where, al- 
the hitherto terrified natives fell upon it and though he was confined some time, the cat 
despatched it. The victor then turned to think | never left his bedside. 

of himself. Scarce had he surveyed 7 ve 
quest ere he sank fainting from the loss o 
blood ; his left arm, which had been down the an wee Lrg theres . 
leopard’s throat, was fearfully mangled and| A school teacher gives the following speci- 
hung useless; his thigh bitten through, his | mens of the first attempts at composition of one 





and his clothes rent in shreds from his body. ! pots f : . 
An tide cuedininn he wos carried by thoGiherrs: | etter some of our little readers have succeed. 


wallahs to his tent, and only kept alive during | ed in their first attempts. 

the night by being rubbed from head to foot. | To-morrow is to be a great day in my 
The following morning he was carried on a|school. The parents are coming in to hear 

litter twenty miles to his home in Nassick.— | their children’s first efforts at composition read- 





The slain leopard, borne on branches, preceded | ing, and to examine the school—or the school 
him in triumph, attended by a troop of natives, | ma’am—generally. [ have made them all try | 
each of whom was envious of bearing the lion-| and write something, and here the results lie 
hearted victor. The gauzy covering of the | before me, as original a pile of manuscripts 
wounded man contrasted forcibly with the ap- | (with one exception,) as I ever beheld. Here 
pearance of the dead leopard—the led horse of is poor Jimmy’s first attempt, printed in large 
the wounded man, with empty saddle—the | letters, and bearing the marks of patient labor. | 
train ¢ slim and Lapin pen ee “ hens” 

more distinct as they emerged from the over-| : . | 
shadowing palms, t cooened a picture that | Shedd hen is a beast with two legs. Jemmy 
seemed to interpret the sad history, and im- | as 
pressive enough appeared the simple cortege | Here is another:— 
as it wound slowly through the rocky defiles | 


“ bout a cow, | 
along the road to Nassick. As you may! ‘the cow is a very youceful animal she 


imagine, the sufferer was in a most deplorable | gives milk and that makes butter and cheese 

condition, and still remains in great danger.— | we got a cow and her name is spott she wont 

My friend who sends me the details, describes | Jett nobody milk her but i and sary-jain shee 

the animal as an unusually large and powerful | wont eate no slopps shee gina pale harf full 

leopard, while the natives persist it is a tiger.| of milk and itt were moast all cream 

It measured seven feet long, and stood up-| jemimy bounce.” 

wards of two feet six inches high. Its skin is} Oyo more, on ‘time,’ commences in this’ 

now spread out in my late room at the palace | way :— ' : 

of Nassick.” | =Faeehe , mh 
- | “Time is a thing many fail in, yea all—as 

» 
| 





THE ANGEL AT THE DOOR. 

An angel paused and folded her wings 
By an humble cottage door; 
And a child look’d up trom the 
All over the cottage floor— 


Look’d up with a happy, loving smile, 
And laid her hand on her breast ; 

And ‘neath the fringe of her hazel eyes 
Shone a cali, sweet look of rest. 


the term may be used. 
It is written by my oldest scholar and signed, | 

“ Alexander Nero Gulliun.” | 
flowers that lay | - tle | 
ALMOST AN ACCIDENT. | 

| As the Boston express train for New York | 
started from the depot at Bridgeport, Conn., a | 
| child of Mrs. Marience, a little girl eight years | 
| of age, in attempting to pass from one car to| 
}another was thrown down, and fell upon the | 
| rail between the cars. The accident was wit- | 
!nessed by Mr. William H. Clapp, of Hiram, | 


Upon her forehead and shining hair 
Soft, shadowy gleams fell down, 
First leaving a trace of golden light, 

‘Then deep’ning into brown. 


GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKgs, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDays 
By Mrs. OLirHant, Author of ‘- Margaret Maitland.» 
l6mo. cloth. cents. 

A CHABMING story, full of fascination to all children 

and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobler ging 
into many family circles. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Proy, 
—— With numerous illustrations. 16mo. cloth 

cents. P 

This little volume furnishes an inexhaustible store o, 
i jon and in the home cirele. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT FRINCE; oy 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charae- 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. THaiga. 
author of “*The Poor Girl and True Woman.” 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 
ad Gre ofthe best books for boys with which we have 

met Tor years.””—[Chicago Herald. 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.” 
[N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.””—(Pres. 
byterian Banner. 
THE POOR GIRI, AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 

of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 

and others. A Book for Girls. By WiILtiam M, 

Tuayer, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 

Prince.”? 16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
figure of the book, but illustrations of its teachings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women, 

Parents will find the above ‘‘Companion Books” ad. 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 

This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every. 
day life, in city and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &e., for dressing the 
Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is witbout an 
equal. 

it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 


Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the selutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 


And then o’er the lines of the childish face 
A heavenly brightness shone ; 

While her sweet lips caught the angel smile, 
And her voice the angel tone. 


“O mother! she’s here with her snowy wings, 
And her robes of pearly white ; 

She has bath’d the sweeping folds, 1 know, 
In the fount of living light. 


“She has stood before the great white throne, 
And welk’d by the crystal stream ; 

She has brought the Saviour’s look of love, 
*Tis the angel of my dream. 


“ She who has come when [ slept, mamma, 
So softly upon your breast, 

And shadow’d us both,with herout-spread wings, 
And wept when my lips yours press’d — 

“She wept, mamma, to think she must bear 
Your bosom joy away ; 

And hasten’d back to her Father’s home 


: excellent Mair Cil—(Cucoaine.) 
| Ohio, who was standing on the platform of the | “yor many months my hair had been falling off, until! 
|cars at the time, and who instantly, at the! es Soaxiasoribasiog it che yy The shia upon my head 
‘ sai ' became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I cou 
peril of his life, sprang down between the cars, not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
jand grasped the child with one hand, while | attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
wk the other be clang toa car, ond run with | "lS. Sovies of my physician, to vem pouhendhenel 
|the train until it could be stopped. ‘The child t eng oge age i 
ond t P ‘4 your process of purifying the Oil, | commenced its 
| was uninjured, except the bruises received in| Use the last week in June. The first application allayed 
{ A j j ; | the itching and irrivation ; in three or four days the red- 
| falling, but would inevitably have been killed ness and tenderness disappeared—'he hair ceased to fall, 
| except for the presence of mind and activity of | and I nave now a thick grow:h of new bair. I trust that 
5 ised a | others, similariy afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
|Mr. Clapp. Mr. C. was severely bruised about | oth - ilariy afil 1 2 — = 
|bis head. Such acts of heroism should not go | *°"°*% SUSAN E. EOPE. 
| unrecorded. | B > F 
urnett’s Cocoaine. 
aie single application renders the hair (no matter how 
| A single appl he hair ( ho 
| HORRIBLE. | stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
} . | conceded by all who have used it to be the beet and 
| A few days since, the daughter of a Proml- cheapest Hair Dressing in th» World. 
| nent merchant and wealthy man, was found in ee by isvoge H sah gi x Near rt yaa 
| the street, by a friend of her father, in a beast- | ‘26—ly a ae ay a Soe 


!ly state of intoxication, and taken home. A| — 


| crowd of idle boys were about her, who were | THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
|throwing piles of leaves upon her that had} REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
|dropped from the trees. She was richly | VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 
| dressed, and wore a large amount of jewelry. P a 





To see if I might not stay. ; 4 
{dicted to strong drink, and her parents are 
lobliged to keep a continual watch upon her 
| movements. Yesterday, however, she managed 
: : . to get loose, and what is described above was 
He will send his healing balm. jthe result. She is a beautiful girl, about nine- 
“ He will gather up the sever’d chords teen years old. What a warning to the young. 
Of your tender, stricken heart ; |—.Albany Knickerbocker. 


“ But he only gave a mournful smile, 
And said, *Go bring my Lamb ;' 
And when he has taken me in his arms 


! 
And twine them round your babe in heaven, | = - 


No more to be rent apart.” HAYTIAN BOYS’ COSTUME. 
A few bright days went sadly by, A letter from Gonaives, Hayti, to the New 
And the cottage hum was still ; York Tribune, says :— 
And a mother laid her quiv’ring lips | Gut of the suburbs of the town, I saw an| 
On a forehead white and chill. junique and characteristic t It was 
Naught was there left but the faded flowers, | “OT by a boy ten years of age. It consisted 
Where the éliildish fect hed boon ? | of an old battered-up tin can, suspended around 
Ow that senes tere Ghenthe an el —_ | his neck by a piece of native rope, which was 
‘And the ps ag eel’d- tn gta ? \ made out of a cocoa-tree bark, or some similar 
a8 . | material. His only other garment consisted of 
——— 8 stick, which he held in his hand, and with 
DRINK OF SEA BIRDS. | which, from time to time, he beat his novel 
The question is often asked, where do sea | substitute for a drum and wardrobe. 
birds obtain fresh water to slake their thirst, | 
but we have never seen it satisfactorily an- 
——- a few days ago. An = — The spots on the sun are unusually numerous 
said h a dy = me a — a bi ject, | aud large this year. At the present time there 
anid that he had frequently seen these birds at | are eleven groups of spots visible, two of which 
sea, far from any land that could furnish them) 1, 4¢ just made their appearance on the western 
water, hovering around and under a storm | edge. A very large spot has been recently ob- 
posse eres | like an on a hot day at a | served nearly in the centre, embracing a central 
fall ‘ ‘They will ewell « ade cash otonee | black spot and a still larger penumbral region. 
miles or even further off, and scud for it with | he esid to be undergeing deily remarkable 
inconceivable fleeiness. How long sea birds | °"*"8°* 
can live without water is merely a watter with- | 





SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


cut ouahectan, bt galt tate powers ot}, aoe the fruits of drunkenness,’ said a | 


- - : ‘ diord to an only daughter, whom he.almost 
enduring thirst are increased by habit, and}. ae uy gated A A 
potsibiy they go without it for hy days, i | — as he kicked a poor inebrixte into the 
not for several weeks. | ‘ Poor fellow! I see, replied the girl. 
ia } ‘Let me caution you to beware and not to 
THE ZOUAVE’S OAT. | get a drunken husband 

A touching story is told of a Zouave, who| ‘Who makes the drunkards, father? = 
was accompanied throughout the campaign by | The landlord stopped. The last question 
a little cat, - —- was very fond and | 786 & poser. 
who was much attac to him. The little , + he 

- . ‘ “ At the office of the Adams’s Express, in this 

nari never left him; it would sit upon his city, the other day, a parcel was pate ode with 

napsack, and putting its small, delicate head | «5 following address: ‘Mr. Edward O’Reill 
close to his cheek, would wind its bushy snow. | Grought Injunction, Mass.’ After the wit or 
white tail around his neck. It so happened | the establishment had been brought to bear 
that at last the Zouave was wounded and fell, | upon it, the direction was discovered to mean 
but his feline friend remained faithful to him |*Groton Junction, Massachusetts.’ 
even in his misfortnnes ; it sat upon his breast, | ° 5 
and remained licking the wound. Atlength| ‘Father, do ships make nails? 
the shades of evening fell, and the poor Zouave; ‘No, my son—why do you ask ?” 
lay there sick among the dead and dying, with| ‘* Why, ’cos I heard our captain say that the 
no other help near him but his little cat; this,|ship had made two tacks within the last half 
however, was salvation. hour.’ 

One of the chaplains, who was busy scour. | 





ing the field in search of some unhappy soul| The tongue is not steel, but it cuts. 


| 
| TS perfectly free f | matter or injuri 
| From some cause or other, she has become ad- | ee ee ee See arene eee eee 


particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed bs | a regular 
| physician. It is an indispensable article of h hold 
| hecessity, being used alike by rich aud poor; aud has 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for a)] thore 
| numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 
| Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
|Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
| Frost Bitten Parts. Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, U leers, 
| Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyer, Nettle Rash, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites, 
| Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingies, Uuts, Boile, Erup- 
| tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun 
urn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 
ceuts, 50 cents and $l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Bow, 
New York. 


l4—ly 








THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
AT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD S&T. 


HIS magnificent display of oneofthe most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
hibition. 

These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly for 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 
striking illustration of 


Life Beneath the Waters. 


Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 
. Admission 25cents. Cuildren under 10, 15 cents. 


arThe moet Amusing and Instructive Thing Out£g 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cents. A fly’s leg magnified resembles 8 
coarse fish net, The smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble monster. A good lens, neatly set, with instructions 
for using, for 25cents. 114 H«Nov«R st.,—up staire— 
Room No. 4. CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
for hae” a stamps and $1,00 for a package of five. 
Ww 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
1? 48. 36—tf 


of the Companion from 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Picty, Morality, Brotherly Leve- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Parcs @1 a YeaRn. 81x copres von $5, PAYMENT m A> 
vaNos. 








BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1,98. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agenis 














